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Where We Stand 


The International Socialist Organisation is a 
group of revolutionaries that are part of Te 


Mana movement. We are active in 
campaigns, protests, on campuses, and in the 
union movement. 

Socialism 


Capitalism is a system of crisis, exploitation and war in 
which production is for profit not human need. Although 
workers create society’s wealth, they have no control over 
its production or distribution. A new society can only be 
build when workers collectively seize control of that 
wealth and create a new state in which they will make the 
decisions about the economy, social life and the 
environment. 

Workers' Power 

Only the working class has the power to create a society 
free from exploitation, oppression and want. Liberation 
can be won only through the struggles of workers 
themselves, organised independently of other classes and 
fighting for real workers’ power - a new kind of state 
based on democratically elected workers’ councils. China 
and Cuba, like the former Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, have nothing to do with socialism. They are 
repressive state capitalist regimes. We support the 
struggles of workers against every ruling class. 
Liberation From Oppression 

We fight for democratic rights. We are opposed to all forms 
of racism, sexism, homophobia, and transphobia. These 
forms of oppression are used to divide the working class. 
We support the right of all oppressed groups to organise 
for their own defence. All these forms of liberation are 
essential to socialism and impossible without it. 
Revolution Not Reformism 

Despite the claims of the Labour Party and trade union 
leaders, the structures of the present parliament, army, 
police, and judiciary cannot be taken over and used by the 
working class. They grew up under capitalism and are 
designed to protect the ruling class against workers. There 
is no parliamentary road to socialism. 
Internationalism 

Workers in every country are exploited by capitalism, so 
the struggle for socialism is part of a worldwide struggle. 
We oppose everything that divides workers of different 
countries. We oppose all immigration controls. We 
campaign for solidarity with workers in other countries. 
We oppose imperialism and support all genuine national 
liberation struggles. 

Tino Rangatiratanga 

We support the struggle for tino rangatiratanga. Maori 
capitalists and corporate Iwi leaders have no interest in 
achieving tino rangatiratanga for working class Maori. The 


government and corporate warriors’ approach to Treaty 
claims has benefited a Maori elite while doing little for 
working class Maori. Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will only become a reality 
with the establishment of a workers’ state and socialist 
society. 

Environment 

Exploitation of nature is as central to capitalism as 
exploitation of labour. Capitalism everywhere drains the 
earth of its resources for the profit of the few, devastating 
the environment and the lives of ordinary people in the 
process. Climate change is transforming the earth and 
threatening life as we know it. To stop it, humanity must 
re-organise its relation to the earth. The fight for socialism, 
led by the working class, is at the same time a fight to 
create a world where human beings live sustainably with 
the environment. 

Revolutionary Organisation 

To achieve socialism, the most militant sections of the 
working class have to be organised into a revolutionary 
socialist party. Such a party can only be built by day-to-day 
activity in the mass organisations of the working class. We 
have to prove in practice to other workers that reformist 
leaders and reformist ideas are opposed to their own 
interests. We have to build a rank and file movement 
within the unions. If you agree with our ideas and want to 
fight for socialism, we urge you to join us. 
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Editorial 


Bursting the media's bubble 


It is no wonder that tens of thousands of young workers are disengaged with politics, 
considering the relentless triviality of most coverage of political issues. A case in point: in 
the days following Waitangi Day both Newstalk ZB and the National Business Review carried 
stories reporting boasting from John Key and David Cunliffe over who could win at beer 
pong or drink more than the other. This from the same media who routinely whip up moral 
panics and law-and-order stories over youth drinking; this about two men competing to run 
the country. So much for a critical media. 


The mainstream media, overwhelmingly, 
take as basic assumptions the very 
aspects of this system that so 


desperately need called into question. 


Patrick Gower may run stories targeting 
particular politicians, and a general air 
of cynicism may follow political news 
stories from channel to channel, but, in 
the main, editors and newsmakers 
inhabit the same world as politicians: 
the fitness of the rich to run society, and 
the naturalness of inequality and 
poverty go without question. 


John Armstrong in the Herald 
characterised the last election as 
between “envy” (Labour) and 
“aspiration” (National). Jane Clifton in 
the Listener has written that a family 
income of over $100 000 is not really 
wealthy. Fran O’Sullivan in the Herald 


writes for, to, and about business. 


We start from a wholly different 
perspective. Socialist Review wants to 
contribute to rebuilding a radical 
workers’ movement in this country, one 
that rejects the constricting logic of 
neoliberal capitalism and looks to a 
socialist alternative. Whether ours is a 
“rock-star economy” or not, the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of ordinary 
people continue to be characterised by 
low incomes, poor housing, bad job 


prospects and broken-down services. 


Our environment is threatened. Outside 


of the affluent bubbles of inner-city 
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Wellington and Auckland’s leafy inner 
south-east and North Shore there is a 
reality totally different to that presented 
by the political class: old realities of 
class inequality and class war are 
remain. 

John Key might mock 
Hone Harawira for 
spending too little time 
in Parliament, but 
Harawira has spent his 
time as an MP in the 
struggles of his people 
and the poor. How 
many other MPs have 
been arrested 
defending state 
housing? 

2014 is election year: we want to see 
National defeated. This issue of our 
magazine covers issues relevant to the 
fight-back needed to push back 
National’s agenda: on oil drilling, on 
rebuilding our unions, on Maori 


resistance. We also cover international 


— 
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workers’ struggles, trying to link up the 
tasks of our class here with battles 


abroad. 


The International Socialist Organisation, 
publishers of Socialist Review, support 
the Mana movement. John Key might 
mock Hone Harawira for spending too 
little time in Parliament, but this 
mockery reveals more about Key than 
anything else: Harawira has spent his 
time as an MP building protests, 
campaigns and public meetings, 
immersing himself in the struggles of his 
people and the poor. 


How many other MPs have been 
arrested defending state housing? Mana 
links Maori aspirations for tino 
rangatiratanga with an appeal to the 
poor and disenfranchised. This 
magazine aims, in however modest a 
way, to share and promote the Mana 


kaupapa. 


Dougal McNeill 
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the case for socialism 


“New Zealand is heading in the right direction”, John Key told the West Auckland Business 
Club. A look around you, however, shows that something is wrong in this country. One in 
five children in New Zealand lives in poverty, with three-quarters of a million living in 
damp, hard-to-heat rental properties. 20 000 children were admitted to hospital through 
2010 for health problems caused by overcrowding. This is, by international standards, a 
wealthy country — these figures are an indictment of Key, and of those who run the 
economy, writes Dougal McNeill. 


Inequality characterises life in New 
Zealand. Rates of rheumatic fever — a 
problem of poverty - in Cannon’s Creek, 
East Porirua are described by the Capital 
and Coast District Health Board as “a 
complete outlier” and “exceptional in 
New Zealand” while in wealthy 
Khandallah, just 10 minutes’ drive away, 
the problem is non-existent. Since the 
1980s — under both Labour and National 
inequality has grown in New Zealand 
faster than in any other OECD nation. 
Across the OECD, according to that 
organisation’s own report Divided We 


Stand (2011), “the gap between rich 
and poor [has] widened continuously 
over the three decades to 2008, reaching 
an all-time high.” Max Rashbrooke’s 
book Inequality documents just how 
massive this problem has become: “the 
average household in the top 10 per 
cent of New Zealand now has nine times 
the income of one in the bottom 10 per 
cent.” Low benefits, bad job prospects 
and shoddy — and expensive — housing 
affect all working people, but Maori are 
particularly hurt by Key's “right 
direction.” The national unemployment 


rate averaged 6.9% in 2012, a waste of 
human energy and creativity by any 
measure — Maori and Pasifika people 
suffered more than double this rate. The 
incidence of rheumatic fever in Maori 
and Pacific people is more than twice 
that of Europeans. 

All this in a country where tax breaks 
and subsidies are handed out to multi- 
millionaire film-makers, employment 
protection and union rights are slashed 
in the name of ‘flexibility’ and a super- 
rich financier who holidays in Hawaii 
with his family can claim to know what 
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is in the best interests of “New 
Zealanders and their families.” 

The case for socialism starts by rejecting 
the barbarity of a system organised to 
allow such injustice. Graham Hart, the 
top parasite in the National Business 
Review’s ‘rich list’ for 2013, is worth $6.4 
billion. 2 500 council staff in Auckland 
get paid less than $17 per hour. Any 
system that generates such obscenity 
condemns itself. 

Socialism starts with a very simple 
proposition: the wealth of the world 
should be in the control of those who 
produce it, in the hands of the world’s 
workers. Our labour — in offices, 
factories, call centres, créches — allows 
capitalism to function; our labour 
generates the profits the super-rich (for 
example the Todd family, worth $2.9 
billion) take as their own. Socialism is 
an argument for a different way of 
running the world, one based on the 
principles of human need and solidarity 
rather than private profit and 
competition. 

Countless academics, commentators and 
politicians have dismissed this as 
utopian dreaming. But, in the face of 
international problems such as global 
warming and global financial crisis, 
radical responses are the only rational 
ones available. Capitalism is a global 
system — the problems it has created 
require global solutions. Parties like 
Labour have spent close to a century 
tinkering with capitalism — sometimes 


winning limited reforms, sometimes 


system rem 
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Socialism starts 
with a very simple 
proposition: the 
wealth of the 
world should be in 
the control o 


those who produce 


it, in the hands of 
the world’s 
workers 


fundamental issues, but what control do 
we have over the most important areas 
of our lives? What democratic rights do 
we have at work, at school, in the 
community? Workers make business 
happen — imagine a KFC without the 
staff to work the kitchens! — and yet 
they have no control over the purpose 
or direction of their work. In many cases 
we have to fight for basic dignity: in 
Wellington early this year a woman was 
fired from Pita Pit by Facebook. 

We stand for revolution, and look to the 
inspiration of those moments in history 
when workers have overthrown their 
rulers. In each of these examples — all 
too brief, all crushed eventually by 
reaction — we can see ordinary people 
organising into councils and committees 


and forms of mass participation to 
consider wholly new ways of organising 
their societies. Egypt 2011, Tiananmen 
Square in 1989, Prague in 1968, Spain 
the 1930s, Russia in 1917 — each of 
these revolutionary upheavals offers a 
glimpse of what a mass, participatory 
democracy might become. 

The case for socialism is an argument 
against pointless and destructive war. 
Under Nobel-Peace-Prize winning 
President Obama the US has launched 
drone attacks killing at least 2 400 
people, including perhaps 200 children, 
all in the name of security. Capitalism 
needs war as states jostle for control of 
resources and geostrategic dominance. 
Socialists look to international solidarity 
amongst ordinary people against 
empire. The billions wasted on military 
spending could go towards food, 
housing, clothing, art. Planning could 
replace waste. 

These may seem distant, unrealistic 
demands in John Key’s New Zealand, 
but the vision of socialism is essential to 
the battles we need to fight now. It takes 
organisation to keep a vision alive. One 
important task is to insist there is an 
alternative. And it leads us to support all 
those fighting to make changes now — 
resisting Key, unionising low-paid 
workers, protesting oil-exploration and 
environmental degradation. We want to 
fight in the here and now, but we also 
want to convince people of a socialist 
worldview, to win more people to the 
programme of revolution. Accepting 
what’s “realistic” at the moment means 
accepting what’s realistic for 
profitability, for business. We want to 
fight for what’s necessary. That cannot 
be a country that accepts children with 
rheumatic fever. It means an anti- 
capitalist vision. It means organising for 
socialism. 
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Post-quake Christchurch 
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In early January there was a run of stories in the media about a new law to 
“crackdown on migrant exploitation.” When the Immigration Amendment Bill No. 
2 was introduced in Parliament in October last year, First Union highlighted the 
case of Filipino workers in Christchurch being told that they must work on 
Saturdays without pay or be sent home. The January spate of news items again 
gave publicity to this example of migrant abuse, writes Martin Gregory. 


The new law, we are told, will deal with 
scandals like this by ending the anomaly 
that it is not a criminal offense for 
employers to abuse migrants on 
temporary work visas while it is a 
criminal offense to abuse illegal 
immigrants. With the media reporting 
Immigration Minister Michael 
Woodhouse as taking action against the 
exploitation of migrant workers, we 
must enquire whether this new bill from 
the National Party really is benevolent. 


The media describes the underpaying, 
non-payment and general ill-treatment 
of migrants as exploitation, as if 
ordinarily workers are not exploited. But 
exploitation is the essence of all ‘normal’ 
relations between employers and 
workers under capitalism. So in this 
article I use the term ‘abuse’ to describe 
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practices beyond the usual exploitaiton 
that migrants have suffered. 


There is no doubt that there is a need 
for action against the enduring scandals 
of abuse of temporary migrant workers. 
The traditional culprits are the 
orcharding and hospitality industries. 
Since the Oyang 75 case in 2011 we 
must add the fishing industry. There 
were media reports of abuses in 
Auckland in 2012. They included store 
workers from the Indian subcontinent 


being underpaid and cases of immigrant 


restaurant workers paying their 
employers huge sums for their jobs. 
Between July 2011 and November 2012 
a total of 1,926 temporary visas were 
granted in relation to Christchurch. The 
largest group of migrants were from the 
Philippines. The unpaid Saturday 
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working example shows that the 
construction industry has joined the list 


of offenders. 


The Immigration Bill introduced by the 
government is currently at the 
committee stage and is due to be passed 
into law in May. First Union’s 
spokesperson and migrant rights 
advocate Dennis Maga has said the bill 
cannot come soon enough. Caution in 
welcoming the bill is due as a close 
examination bears out. In part the new 
law will enable sanctions against 
employer abuse of migrant workers, but 
there is a twist to this, and in other 
respects the amendment bill is anti- 
immigrant. Overall, the bill is designed 
to tighten up the immigration system 
under which migrant workers suffer 
indignity and insecurity. No, National 
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Post-quake Christchurch 


has not changed its spots. This is a nasty 
piece of legislation to make the 
Immigration Act 2009 more hardline. 


The Bill has many anti-immigrant 
proposals. Some are to give “enhanced 
search powers for immigration officers.” 
These include personal searches of 
migrant workers at border controls and 
to search for identity documents 
anywhere to “facilitate a deportation or 
turnaround.” There are other measures 
to do with taking biometric information 
from migrant workers arriving in New 
Zealand and giving the police the 
powers to use force to take biometric 
information from migrant workers in the 
country. 


There are two changes proposed for the 
protection of migrant workers from 
“exploitation”. One does plug the loop- 
hole under which employers are not 
currently committing an offence under 
the Immigration Act for not abiding by 
employment laws like the Minimum 
Wages Act or for controlling migrant 
workers by withholding their passports. 
This change is to be welcomed as far as 
it goes, but in the absence of a labour 
inspection enforcement regime it will 
largely rely on migrants themselves 
making complaints. 


Dennis Maga explains temporary 
migrants’ vulnerable status: 

“If migrant workers come forward to 
speak out about abuse and leave their 
exploitative situation, they will lose 
their work visa that is tied to that job. 
It’s not good enough to then simply go 
on to a visitor’s visa, with no ability to 
earn an income. All this does is risk 
workers going underground into 
unlawful work in order to survive. 
Migrant workers need the protection of 
an open visa that allows them to find 
alternative work while their case is 
heard, when their employment is 
shown to be exploitative.” 


The second change would make 
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National MP Michael Woodhouse's Bill has many 


anti-immigrant proposals. Some are to give 
“enhanced search powers for immigration 
officers.” These include personal searches of 
migrant workers at border controls and to search 
for identity documents anywhere to “facilitate a 
deportation or turnaround.” 


employers liable to deportation if they 
are offenders under the changes 
described above and are themselves 
immigrants on residence class visa of 
less than 10 years. This is problematic. 
The change is dressed up as a measure 
to protect migrant workers. 


Actually, it is an anti-immigrant measure 
that discriminates between New Zealand 
citizens and residence visa immigrants. 
Given the past publicity given to Asian 
Auckland employers involved in abuses 
there is a racist undertone. There is no 


need for deportation. 


Abusive employers who are NZ citizens 
should face fines and prison sentences 
that are harsh enough to deter all 
employers - citizen and immigrant. This 
second change has more to do with 
nationalist, anti-immigrant ideology 


than protecting migrant workers. 


Immigration controls are part of the 
nationalist ideology used to befuddle 
workers’ heads. Foreigners, whether 


refugees or economic migrants, are 
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portrayed as a threat. But immigration 
controls do not defend New Zealand 
workers from unemployment. 
Immigration can actually boost the 
economy. The Auckland economic 
recovery has been driven by 
immigration. All workers would gain 
from the end of immigration controls. 


Anti-immigrant nationalism blinds 
workers politically to their real 
adversaries, the employers. The 
“common sense" of border controls and 
nationality are artificially created and 
maintained by bureaucracy and force. 
The true interests of working people lie 


in international unity. 


The only sure way to end abuses, to 
achieve better working conditions or to 
change the system completely is through 
unity irrespective of nationality. 
Unionisation of New Zealand citizen 
workers and migrant workers alike is the 
ctucial unity step that is needed to end 
cases of abuse-exploitation. 
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Ka whawhai 
tonu matou 


Rewi Manipoto’s cry 
at Orakau in 1864 — 
‘ka whawhai tonu 
matou, ake ake ake!’ 
‘we will fight on for 

* ever!’— carries from 
* the Waikato war to 
today. 


1916: The = 
prophet Rua 


Kenana is arrested, | j 
his son killed by 
state forces as they “i 
attack. His trial is intended to show Maori the 
futility of resistance. He lives on asa symbol 
and inspiration. 


, «1917: Princess Te 

! Kirihaehae Te Puea 
Herangi risks 
imprisonment helping 
men through Waikato 
avoid conscription into 
imperialist war. 


1968: The Maori 
Organisation on Human 
Rights documents 
discrimination. Nga Tama 5 
Toa are formed in 1970; 
an era of radicalisation 


opens. 


Cooper leads 5000 
marchersto 
‘Parliament, 
presenting a petition 
of 60 000 signatures 
demanding land 


rights. 
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Proud to protest 


Waitangi Day is the most visible time of year where 
the government is forced to interact with the Maori 
world. For all the talk of biculturalism, Maori voices 
and concerns - over poverty, land confiscation and 
cultural destruction - are never top of the agenda. 
Waitangi is an important day in New Zealand, it is a 
celebration of the sale of Maori land cleverly 
disguised as a foundational document of New 
Zealand, Josh O’Sullivan and Lauren Kiff argue. 


The first Waitangi day was in 1934 
in commemoration after Lord 
Bledisloe gifted the treaty house and 
grounds to the nation 1932. At the 
centenary of the treaty signing in 
1940 Sir Apirana Ngata led a 
famous haka in anger against crown 
attempts to portray the centenary as 
a celebration of British governance 
and European progress in New 
Zealand. This belied the official 
position of the government of the 
time which was one of dismissal and 
derogatory condemnation of Maori 
concerns. At the beginning of the 
20th century Maori were devastated 
by the effects of land confiscations, 
disease, and poverty. Through the 
first half of the century, they also 
suffered discrimination in areas 
such as health, welfare, housing, 
military service, and sport. 


This inequality existed despite the 
fact that the 1840 Treaty of 
Waitangi guaranteed Maori the right 
of citizenship alongside Pakeha. 
Pakeha boasted ‘the best race 
relations in the world’ at the time, 
and the 1939-40 New Zealand 
Centennial Exhibition portrayed a 
picture of unity. But in reality, Maori 
suffered official and unofficial 
discrimination, and the centennial 
exhibition largely trivialised their 
culture. 


In response Ngata helped organise 
the building of the wharenui at 
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Waitangi. This wharenui was unique 
as it incorporated carving styles 
from iwi across the country, a 
symbol of cultural unification 
against crowns image of Maori. 


Sir Apirana Ngata stated at the 
centenary: “I do not know of any 
year the Maori people have 
approached with so much misgiving 
as this centennial year.....What does 
the Maori see? Lands gone, the power 
of chiefs humbled in the dust, Maori 
culture scattered and broken.” 


Ngata’s words have particular 
significance given his own history. 
Ngata had a conservative political 
vision, serving in Liberal cabinets 
and standing, towards the end of his 
life, for the National Party. He was 
defeated by Tiaki Omana, a Ratana- 
affiliated Labour member, marking 
the ascendancy of Labour ideas in 
the Maori world. But Ngata, the 
foremost proponent of cooperation 
and assimilation in the Maori world, 
chafed at the state’s arrogance and 
neglect. His challenge shows that, 
while Maori struggle cannot be 
disconnected from class, it cannot 
be reduced to class affiliation either. 
Ngata’s words retain relevance 


today. 


In 1960 the Waitangi Day Act 
declared 6 February as a national 
day of thanksgiving in 
commemoration of the signing of 
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on Waitangi Day 


the Treaty of Waitangi. However, it 
was not until 1974 that this day 
became a national holiday, 
renamed New Zealand Day. The 
name change was a denigration of 
the principles of the Treaty and 
used to wipe away the claims of 
Maori who were consistently 
treated as second-class citizens. In 
response to this Nga Tamatoa, a 
protest group formed in defense of 
Maori culture and in the service of 
Maori rights, was born. They 
started annual protests at Waitangi 
day from 1971. In 1973 Nga 
Tamatoa members wore black 
armbands, to signify mourning the 
loss of Maori land, at Waitangi Day 
celebrations. Common refrains 
were ‘Honour the Treaty’ and ‘The 
Treaty is a fraud’. Nga Tamatoa’s 
members were largely urban Maori 
angry at continuing land 
confiscation and the degradation of 
te reo Maori and pushed for more 
Maori representation within the 
union movement. 


Founding member Rawiri Paratene 
stated, “There was the full gamut of 
feelings amongst the group from the 
totally non-aggressive approach to 
the ‘let’s take up arms, let’s have a 
violent uprising and die for the 
cause’, And I was one of those who 


was prepared to die for the cause.” 


Nga Tamatoa had a number of 
successes, beginning with the 
establishment of Maori Language 
Week by the New Zealand 
government. They also helped 
establish bilingual schools and 
Maori radio stations. Nga Tamatoa 
even helped get te reo Maori 
declared a national treasure, which 
led to it being made New Zealand's 
official language along with 
English. Nga Tamatoa was formed 


to become one of the largest protest 
groups, lobbying for Maori cultural 
identity, and putting forward 
grievances against the loss of Maori 
land. Nga Tamatoa's continuing 
actions forced the public to come to 
terms with Maori issues. The Maori 
Affairs Amendment Act was voted 
in 1974, as a result of Nga 
Tamatoa's actions. 


These examples from Waitangi’s 
history shows Waitangi Day’s 
ificance: it should be celebrated 
as a day of struggle, protest and 
Maori assertion of the principles of 
tino rangatiratanga, self- 
determination and survival. 


The protest movement, in its most 
recent phase, reached its peak in 
the 1990s, with angry 
confrontations between protesters 
and politicians over National’s 
planned — and defeated — ‘fiscal 
envelope’ for Treaty settlements. 
Protest, in recent years, has been 
less of a feature at Waitangi, and 
Maori politics has had less of a 
focal point on the day. 


The Right, represented by Paul 
Henry and the Paul Holmes in the 
media, routinely decry Waitangi’s 
“divisive” qualities, and complain 
about a national holiday serving up 


such divisions. 


But this legacy is precisely what 
makes Waitangi Day important — as 
on no other day, this is when New 
Zealand’s colonial history is 
exposed, and when the ongoing, 
unending campaign for land rights 
and self-determination makes its 
prescence felt across the country. 


197 7: Ngati Whatua begin an epic 506 day 
occupation of Bastion Point/Takaparawha in 
Auckland; resisting further Crown confiscation 

of their land. Hundreds are-arrested.. © il 


1990: 

Following 

initiatives from 

Te Kotahitanga 

and. Te Kawariki,”) 
and inspired by Aboriginal flags flying in protest 
at the 1982 Commonwealth Games, the tino 
rangatiratanga flag is adopted as a symbol of 
Maori aspirations for self-determination. 


1995: Te Runanga Pakaitore carry out. AT | 
day occupation of 
Pakaitore / 

Moutoa Gardens 

in Whanganui. 
Hundreds defy, 
police trespass 

; notices.and media 
vilification. A memorial in the Gardens reads "To, 
the memory of the brave men who fell at 
Moutoa, 14 May 1864, in defence of law and 
order against fanaticism and barbarism,” 
celebrating the colonial war against Maori. The 
statue of one British commander was beheaded. | 


2.004: 5 May a hikoi arrives at Parliament, 
protesting Labour’s Foreshore and Seabed 
legislation. Thousands travel from.as far,away. 
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Thailand 


"Yellow shirts" protest... 


against democracy 


Since the 2006 military coup that deposed elected Prime Minister Thaksin Shinawatra, 
Thailand has seemed to lurch from one moment of crisis to the next. In recent weeks, the 
situation has escalated dramatically, with anti-democratic protests blocking the city, and 
Prime Minister Yingluck Shinawatra announcing a 60-day state of emergency, to last 


beyond the upcoming election. 


Pre-polling for the upcoming election 
started on January 25 and was met with 
violence across Bangkok when anti- 
democratic forces mobilised to shut 
down polling booths. In response, the 
Electoral Commission called on the 
Government to postpone the election - 
precisely what the reactionary protesters 
were demanding. At least one 
Commissioner has publicly backed the 
protests. 


Contrary to the standard analysis, the 
ongoing crisis has very little to do with 
the alleged “lust for power” of the 
Shinawatra family, the intrigues of the 
monarchy or an irreconcilable rift 
between Bangkok residents and the rest 
of the country. At its heart, the conflict is 
between an oppressed and exploited 
population, both rural and urban, and 
an entrenched elite determined to wreck 
the country’s already minimal 
democracy. 


The mainstream media continue to 
characterise the protests as some kind of 
“people’s revolution”. In fact, the 
protests are profoundly reactionary. Sick 
of seeing its favoured Democrat Party 
losing elections, the movement has 
made its central demand that the 
parliament be replaced by an unelected 
“people’s council”. Ex-Democrat Party 
MP Suthep Thaugsuban orchestrates the 
movement, while the mass of 
participants are the same middle-class 
gangs who once made up the proto- 


fascist yellow shirt movement. 
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Suthep’s chosen figurehead is Chitpas 
Bhirombhakdi, a high society 
fashionista, instagram sensation and 
heir to the multi-billion dollar Singha 
beer empire. She explained her 
dedication to the struggle against 
democracy: “Thais lack a true 
understanding of democracy ... one man 


one vote doesn’t work.” 


Bhirombhakdi is typical of elite figures 
who not only lend verbal and financial 
support to the movement but place 
themselves right at its heart. Also 
spotted among the protests was Petch 
Osathanugrah, worth $630 million, and 
a majority shareholder in cosmetics 
giant Shiseido. He told reporters: “?’m 
not really for democracy... I don't think 
we're ready for it. We need a strong 
government like China’s or Singapore’s — 
almost like a dictatorship, but for the 
good of the country.” 


In December, the government made a 
significant and unnecessary concession 
in calling a snap election for 2 February. 
When the protests escalated, the 
government reacted by declaring a state 
of emergency. Socialists in Thailand are 
calling for the election to proceed 
unhindered, but they have no illusions 
in the Pheu Thai Party and they are 
staunchly opposed to the state of 
emergency. Socialist Patchanee Kumnak 
explained: “We definitely disagree with it, 
as it never solves any problem. We learned 
in 2010 [through the deadly crackdown 


on “red shirts” opposing the previous, 
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military-imposed, government] that there 
were victims from imposing this law. 
Those victims are still in prisons, and we 
can’t rely on the justice system to stand 
for human rights. So, the government 
should learn this lesson and find new 


ways to fight the royalist mob.” 


The 2011 election victory of Yingluck 
Shinawatra and Pheu Thai was the 
culmination of the mass pro-democracy 
red shirt movement. Her party’s 
popularity rests on the fact that, prior to 
the 2006 coup, its policies brought 
genuine improvements to the lives of 
farmers and the urban working poor. 
The party’s famous 30 baht (A$1.05) 
health care scheme allowed many Thais 
to visit a doctor for the first time in 
generations. It is policies like this that 


commentators call “populist vote 


buying”. 


Yingluck has betrayed the red shirt 
activists who put her in power, leaving 
many to rot in jail on trumped up lese- 
majesty convictions. But in the absence 
of a genuine party for workers and the 
poor, the Shinawatra party has the 
support of millions of the most 
downtrodden people in the country and 
a clear majority of the working class. 
The election must go ahead, and the 
mass of pro-democracy red shirts should 
be mobilised to defend voters and 


polling booths from right wing attacks. 


By Liam Ward, first published in Red 
Flag 
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Ukraine 


Not all protests are left-wing 


In the past weeks, violent 
clashes have taken place on 
the streets of Kiev, Ukraine, 
killing at least 4 people. The 
protest movement, which 
began in November last 
year, escalated their actions 
as President Viktor 
Yanukovych signed a new 
law banning 
demonstrations. But not all 
protest movements are left- 
wing. 


In late November 2013 a massive 
protest movement spread right across 
the Western Ukraine. The protests came 
after the President refused to sign an 
Association Agreement with the EU. The 
agreement was due to be signed after 
months of preparation by the 
government, but after pressure from 
Russia the decision was rolled back. 


These early protests included some 
young people looking to the EU for 
more civil liberties, those protesting 
against the homophobia of the 
Communist Party. There were also some 
sign of protests beginning in the more 
industrial Eastern part of Ukraine, 
where many ethnic Russians live. 
However, the protests at the moment 
are only in the west and do not seem to 
include many of the young people who 
supported the early protests. In fact the 
more progressive elements have been 
completely marginalised by the right 


wing tenor of the movement. 


The opposition consists of various right 
wing organisations, with former 
heavyweight champion Vitali Klitschko 
playing a central role. Klitschko has 
support from several right wing 
politicians including US Republicans 
John McCain, Arnold Scwarzenegger 


and Rudy Giuliani. Senior German 
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politicians in Angela Merkel’s Christian 
Democrats have said about him: 
‘Klitschko is our man’. His party have 
observer status with Merkel's in the EU 
parliament. He owns a multi million 
euro PR company with connections to 


numerous German firms. 


Another component of the movement 
are the supporters of billionaire oil 
tycoon Yulia Tymoshenko. She is in 
prison for corruption. Corruption is 
endemic in both factions of the 
Ukrainian ruling class - the pro-Russian 
governing party and the pro-EU 
opposition. 


As fascist groups, like the Svoboda Party, 
are at the heart of the militant actions 
like occupying councils, the movement 
is moving further to the right. The more 
militant the movement becomes, the 
more purchase the Nazis have in taking 
these actions. "Svoboda get things done" 
say most people in the square protest 
when asked about the presence of the 
Fascists. Svoboda, formerly the Social- 
National Party of Ukraine, made an 
electoral breakthrough in 2012, 
receiving 10.4% of the vote. Their flags 
can be seen on all the protests, together 
with Neo-Nazi symbols. When trade 
unionists and left wing organisations 
have attempted to join the protests they 
have been attacked and beaten off the 
streets. A leading trade unionist had his 
nose broken after being pointed out 
from the stage as a 'provocateur’. The 
trade union confederation at the start of 
the protests set up a tent which was 
attacked, torn with knives and their 


speaking equipment was smashed. 


Unlike North European far right 
organisations, who play on euro- 
scepticism, Svoboda are pro-EU in order 


to stir up anti-Russian sentiment. 
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Ukraine’s economy has consistently 
declined since the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, with large levels of 
unemployment and inequality. This has 
led to a rising anger against a corrupt 
government made up of former high- 
ranking Soviet officials. 


However, this right wing protest 
movement, led by a pro EU faction of 
the ruling class, has nothing to offer 
working class people in Ukraine and 
could possibly lead to a brutal civil 
conflict between the east and the west. 
As the global economic crisis rumbles on 
and tensions continue to build across the 
world we will see many more explosions 
of mass anger. Not all these explosions 
will move in a progressive direction. 


Sometimes as in Turkey the left will 
battle the nationalists for the soul of the 
movement. Sometimes, as in the 
Ukraine, where the left is completely 
marginal and discredited, the anger can 
explode in a right wing direction. 
Anti-establishment movements are not 
always necessarily left-wing and 
progressive. In the 1930s middle class 
fascists like Mussolini and Hitler were 
able to mobilise street protests against 
the bankers and big capitalists but in the 
name of an anti-worker, anti-left and 


racist agenda. 


The lesson for us is clear. Build the left 
before the explosions of anger so that 
we can help the most militant workers 
shape the movement in their own 


interests. 
By Madeleine Johansson for the 


Socialist Workers Party of Ireland 
(swp.ie) 
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Aotearoa, the firs 
in 1865 - the 


argest export, with a val 
of around $1.7 billion. 
Chris Baxter has been 
doing some research. 


I remember when I first started driving, 
I thought 91 and 96 petrol were called 
that because that was the price, give or 
take a few cents. But since that time 
international oil prices, and the pump 
price of petrol have skyrocketed. In 
2006 it peaked out at $1.76 per litre, 
during the height of the Iraq war, and 
again in the middle of 2008, just before 
the Global Financial Crisis it reached 
$2.17 per litre. When the oil price fell 
during second half of 2008 capitalist 
cheerleaders crowed that it proved that 
the market had corrected itself and $2 a 
litre petrol was just a bubble. Of course, 
less than three years later it was back to 
$2.20 where it has stayed fairly 
consistent ever since. 

Between 1983 and 2005 global oil 
supply increased by 1.64% per year. 
Since 2005 that trend has flattened out. 
As of 2011, oil supply was 5 million 
barrels short of this trend line. A major 
reason for this is the expiry of many of 
the world’s existing oil fields, for 
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example, in New Zealand, oil 
production has fallen 40% since 2008. 
This shortfall in supply is one of the 
primary reasons behind the increase in 
oil prices over the past decade. However 
the central position of oil in our 
capitalist economies, and the lack of a 
viable alternative energy source for 
most workers, means that this increased 
price cannot lead to a substantial fall in 
demand. Instead most workers are 
forced to bear this cost as they must 
drive to get to their jobs, and perform 
other functions in our capitalist- 
designed cities. 


Supply and Demand 


All this means that it is now economical 
to extract oil from sources that 
previously were far too difficult and 
expensive. That means more deep shale 
oil extraction, which is expensive and 
highly polluting to refine, more 
fracking, which is extremely damaging 
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to local geology, and more deep sea oil 
wells, which are dangerous and carry a 
higher risk of catastrophic accidents, like 
we saw in the recent Deep Water 
Horizon spill in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Exploratory drilling of these more 
marginal and remote oil fields is not 
limited to locations in New Zealand like 
the Canterbury Basin and the Great 
South Basin, but is going on around the 
world. This exploration is not driven by 
increasing technology or new oil 
discoveries - geologists have known for 
many years that these areas are likely to 
have extractable oil. It is the increase in 
the price of oil that has made the 
difficulty and risk of these locations 
feasible. Feasible, of course, from a 
capitalist point of view: the risks to the 
environment are weighed against the 
chances of turning a profit, not against 
the long-term needs of humanity or the 
planet. 

Both ExxonMobil, and Todd Energy have 
cancelled their plans to explore in the 
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Great South Basin, saying that the area 
is too remote and conditions too difficult 
for them to safely drill. However Royal 
Dutch Shell has opted to continue their 
exploration. 


Subsidising our Destruction 


Norway has been raised as an example 
by the Right of how oil and gas 
extraction can be a boon to the 
economy. But in Norway the royalty paid 
by oil companies is 40%. In New 
Zealand the ad valorem figure is just 
5%, or 20% of accounting profits. This 
means, in practice, that most oil fields 
return very little until well into their 
lifespan. On top of this generous royalty 
structure, the government has rushed 
through changes to the Exclusive 
Economic Zone legislation to exempt 
the oil industry from the Resource 


[the Maritime Union of Australia is about 
to sink the off-shore oil industry, 
according to the Australian Financial 
|Review. 

The “global giants” of the fossil fuel 
industry that are building a network of 
oil and gas refineries off the west coast 


of Australia are “at the mercy of “supply 


vessels, mostly crewed by the militant 
(Maritime Union of Australia — under the 
authority of the most militant branch of 
fall in Western Australia”. 

The off-shore oil projects in Australia are 
‘worth tens of billions of dollars, the 
technology required is among the 
world’s most advanced and the jobs are 
highly skilled and highly paid — and 
highly unionised, allowing a greater 
share of wealth from the sector to go to 
working people than perhaps anywhere 
lin the world. 

(The Maritime Union of Australia (MUA) 
hhas a proud history of struggle — for its 
own members, for unionists overseas, 


lespecially in New Zealand, and against 
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Management Act, to ban protest vessels 
from approaching oil rigs or vessels and 
are even directly subsidising the 
exploration to the tune of $46 million 
dollars a year. 


We can make a difference 


It may seem that Anadarko, Shell and 
the National Government are hell bent 
on pursuing dangerous and destructive 
oil exploration, and all we can do as 
activists is delay the inevitable, or worse 
yet, make it even more unaffordable to 
drive our cars to work. But around the 
world communities have rallied against 
oil companies and won concrete gains 
for their economies and their 
environment. Professor Widener, from 
Florida Atlantic University has been 
visiting Dunedin and has shown that 
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MUA Western Australia 
organiser Chris Cain 


colonialism (crippling Dutch attempts to 
tecolonise Indonesia after World War 2 
as just one example). 

The MUA sets the standard for wages in 
Australia and, by consequence, for New 
Zealand as well. According to the 
Financial Review, a cook onboard one of 
the supply vessels in the oiitsthone oil 


while the expansion of extraction 
industries is often accompanied by 
increases in poverty and inequality, 
activism has been shown to increase 
safety standards and economic returns 
to the community. 

The world oil market is huge, in 2012 
over 32 billion barrels were extracted 
world wide. But it is also vulnerable; 
high profile disasters, like Deep Water 
Horizon, weaken the industry, and make 
it harder and harder to secure 
favourable deals for new expansion. We 
may not be able to affect the price of the 
petrol we use - no matter how much of a 
free ride the National Party gives them, 
the price of oil will continue to rise. But 
by organising together with groups like 
Oil Free Otago we can force them to 
make concessions to the working class 
and to the environment. 


and gas industry earns A$200,000 per 
year on the standard five week on, five | 
‘week off contract. This is an enormous 
overestimate — the normal wage is 
$100,000 less, but this is still a powerful 
testament to the power of a good union 
to win high wages. 

All leftists — including opponents of oil 
drilling — should back the MUA 
unconditionally. We support the MUA 
because that union sets the standard for 


wages across the board and because it 


imposes high costs on the fossil fuel | 
industry. The higher the costs imposed 
on the corporations, the more pressure 
they are put under to invest in 
renewable energy: 

There is no contradiction between 
opposing oil drilling on environmental 
grounds and supporting the right of 
workers in the industry to win higher 
wages — in fact the two struggles go 
hand in hand. 


Andrew Tait 
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protesters are hypocrites if 
they drive cars to protests 
has had a much better 
airing than it deserves, says 
Jen Wilson. 


Former Act MP and Dunedin City 
Counsellor Hilary Calvert put it like this: 
“Until they personally run their own 
lives without fossil fuels I’m not 
prepared to consider their position about 
not extracting fossil fuels”. The Act 
Party’s position on anthropogenic 
climate change is that it doesn’t exist. 
Obviously that ignores science but then 
Act has always embraced mad theories 
that don’t work in reality. Reducing the 
debate about the merits of new oil 
exploration in New Zealand to an 
unreasonable and impossible position on 
individual use of fossil fuel, (protesters 
must immediately forswear all use of 
fossil fuel or be labelled hypocrites ), is 
a classic Act position. It’s all about 
individual choice, nothing to do with the 
macroeconomics of oil production, 
nothing to do with government policy. 


In response to a recent Otago Daily 


Times news item one reader expressed 
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Protesters 


a 
~ 


~, 
“Where do they think their PVC protest 
signs come from? The parkas life jackets 
and wet suits they wear? The soles of their 
shoes? The PE and fibre glass kayaks, 
surfboards and boats with their plastic 
paddles they are on and in?? 

How did they get to this protest... by oil 
fueled vehicles one suspects. 

Oil, oil, oil. . . Currently it’s a fact of life 
and until we come up with an alternative 
that is what we have and must use. 

Maybe if these protesters spent some time 
looking for alternatives rather than 
protesting in such a hypocritical fashion 
as they are, things could change”. 


Really? If I have PVC soles on my shoes 
or wear a wet suit I can’t object to new 
oil exploration without being a 
hypocrite? I don’t think so! 


Fossil fuels are indeed a fact of life at 
the moment- which is exactly what the 
protesters want to change. In the 
meantime some use of oil-based 
products is unavoidable but that doesn’t 
mean we can’t demand change, in fact 
it’s a pretty good reason for doing so. 
Anthropogenic climate change demands 


that we reduce our reliance on oil and 
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That won’t happen over-night and it 
won't happen unless there are big 
changes to how governments and 
businesses operate. It’s unlikely to 
happen in a system where the protection 
of corporate profit is paramount. What 
is certain is that change won’t happen 
unless we collectively demand it. 


Those who care about climate change 
make the best choices they can in the 
circumstances. Anti-oil protesters want 
better public transport so people can 
choose not to use their cars to get to 
work (or to protests for that 
matter).They want the government to 
invest in clean alternatives to oil. What 
they don’t want is more oil drilled 
because that will reduce both the 
pressure to find clean alternatives and 
the resources with which to do so. 
Calling anti-oil protesters hypocrites is 
nonsense, it’s intended to shame and 
silence, and hides a denial of the fact 
that our dependence on oil needs to 
decrease and the reality that at a time of 
unprecedented anthropogenic climate 
change, government investment in oil 


exploration is irresponsible. 
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Theory 


Aren't we greedy by nature? 


“Socialism could never work — it’s 
human nature to be greedy and 
competitive.” This is probably the most 
commonly-raised objection to socialism. 
The proponents of this idea whip it out 
like a trump card, with the smug 
conviction that they’re the first person to 
come up with it. But recent history 


shows that it simply is not true. 


The Arab revolutions, for example, offer 
countless examples of working people’s 
capacity for decency, solidarity and self- 
sacrifice. Tahrir Square became a living, 
pulsing monument to human creativity 
and the collective yearning for freedom. 
Protesters organised childcare, street 
cleaning, free medical clinics and mutual 
protection, all the while debating the 
political questions that faced the 
revolution. The movements spread, with 
internationalism a common theme — 
and, consciously, they intersected. So 
across the world in the US, as students 
and unionists occupied the Wisconsin 
Capitol (the parliamentary building), 
protesting against layoffs and a 
proposed anti-union law, solidarity was 
delivered. As Andy Kroll of TomDispatch 
explained: The call reportedly arrived 
from Cairo. Pizza for the protesters, the 
voice said... Ian’s Pizza on State Street in 
Madison, Wisconsin, was overwhelmed. 
One employee had been assigned the sole 
task of answering the phone and taking 
down orders. And in they came, from all 
50 states and the District of Columbia, 
from Morocco, Haiti, Turkey, Belgium, 
Uganda, China, New Zealand, and even a 
research station in Antarctica... Ian’s 
couldn’t make pizza fast enough, and the 
generosity of distant strangers with credit 


cards was paying for it all. 


This generosity of distant strangers is no 


one-off occurrence. Movements across 
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the world are too numerous to list but 
what they have in common is that basic 
reciprocity — the recognition of shared 


pain, and shared solutions. 


As we take up the fight for our own 
rights, we’re more able to see things 
from the perspective of other groups, 
and better equipped to help them. 
Members of the Maritime Union of 
Australia (MUA), with their strong 
traditions of struggle for wages and 
conditions, supported Occupy Sydney by 
sending a delegation of dock workers to 
it. The same unionised workers struck at 
Port Botany in March to show solidarity 
with their sacked comrades in New 
Zealand. At a picket of the Baiada 
chicken processing plant in Melbourne, 
workers and activists discussed all kinds 
of social issues, from refugees, to 
Aboriginal rights, to the occupations of 
Iraq and Afghanistan. A similar dynamic 
takes place at every protest and during 
every social movement — the stronger 
we are in our own struggles, the better 


we can support others. 


So one of two things must be true — 
either the beings creating these 
movements, fighting in these campaigns, 
and showing such generosity aren’t 
human, or the human nature argument 
is bunk. 


There’s nothing natural about the way 
society is organised today. One percent 
of the population own and control most 
of the world’s resources and productive 
capacity, while the rest of us work for 
wages. This class division creates a 
ruling culture that promotes greed and 
competition — and the system requires a 
constant barrage of propaganda to back 
it up. This propaganda tells us to blame 
the natural failings of humanity for 
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poverty, racism or sexism. It tells us we 
are “hardwired” for self service, or at 
best for a narrow outlook based on the 
interests of those who share our genetic 
material. But if this were the case, the 
internationalism and solidarity we have 
seen over the past year would be 
impossible. So why do right wing 
ideologues perpetuate the human nature 
mythology? 


The answer is: because of its utility. If 
human beings are innately selfish, 
there’s no point trying to build a more 
egalitarian society. If our brains are 
programmed for xenophobia, there’s no 
point trying to fight for a world without 
racism. And if men are inherently more 
competitive and aggressive than women, 
why bother questioning, let alone trying 
to dismantle, gender roles? 


If we believe this rubbish, the bosses can 
sit back over a cigar while their profits 
roll in, safe in the knowledge that the 
world is in its rightful order, that the 
poor are poor because they deserve to 
be, that it’s natural for some people to 
be exploited for the benefit of others. 
This is bad enough. But for working 
people, it’s yet another lie that tells us to 
sit down and shut up; that nothing 


better is possible. 


Every ruling class in history has justified 
its own existence with some concept 
equivalent to the human nature 
argument. This is the divine right of 
kings, repackaged. We should dismiss it 
with the contempt it deserves. 


By Kate Jeffreys for Socialist Alternative 
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Cambodia 


Crackdown on clothing workers 


In early January 2014 the Cambodian government unleashed three days of violence and 
intimidation against striking garment workers at the Canadia Industrial Zone in Phnom 
Penh. March 8 is International Women’s Day. When we mark that day, we should remember 
the struggle continues here and in Cambodia, Jen Wilson writes. 


The violence began on January 2 with a 
crackdown on peaceful protestors, 
during which union leaders, monks and 


striking workers were beaten and 


arrested. The military used knives, pipes, 


slingshots, and batons to intimidate and 
injure the striking workers and 
afterwards denied those arrested, some 
of whom had been brutally beaten, 
access to legal advice or medical care. 
23 union and opposition leaders remain 
in prison and over the past month there 
have been regular prayer vigils at the 
site of the violence calling for their 


release. 


On January 3, in the face of escalating 
tension the Cambodian military police 
open fired on a crowd of strikers and 
protesters using high-powered 
automatic rifles. At least 36 were 
seriously injured and four were killed. 
The day after the shooting, military 
police and hired thugs cleared Freedom 
Square, an area specifically set aside for 
protest, which had been peacefully 
occupied by strikers and protesters 
since December 2013. At the time, the 
square was mainly occupied by women, 
children and monks. The media was 
prevented from entering the area to 
report on the violence, which according 
to the Major General Roth Srieng, the 
commander of the Phnom Penh 
Municipal Military Police, was justified. 


Following the three days of violence the 
Phnom Penh municipal government 
banned public assembly of more than 10 
people at one time. The strike ended 
and most workers returned to work 
although some returned to the 


countryside terrified of more violence. 
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$160 a month: Starvation level wages paid in Cambodia's fast-growing garment 
industry resulted in a strike wave over the last couple of months, aimed at winning a 


minimum wage of $160 a month (it is $75 at present). 


The backdrop to the violence was a 10 
-day strike by garment workers which 
involved about 22,000 workers 
organised by a coalition of seven 
garment workers unions and supported 
by the opposition Cambodia National 
Rescue Party (CNRP). The garment 
workers’ demand was for a raise in the 
minimum wage from $75 per month to 
$160 per month and an increase in 
allowances. Over the past two years, the 
number of strikes by garment workers 
has increased significantly (from 34 
strikes in 2011 to 131 strikes in 2013) 


and they have won increases in the 


minimum wage. Growing dissatisfaction 


with the poverty-level minimum wage in 
the face of sharply rising prices, the lack 
of allowances for mothers and general 
dissatisfaction with factory conditions 
has prompted this rise in strikes. To 
cover basic needs, workers require at 
least $150 per month; a living wage 
would be about $283 per month. 


The violence has not‘come out of the 


blue. In November 2013, a woman 


selling rice was shot and killed by 
military police at protest by striking 
garment workers. In that attack the 
police also used water cannons, sticks, 
tear gas and guns to break up the strike 
and intimidate the workers. In addition 
to the death of the rice-seller, eight 
workers were injured. Earlier in 2010, 
three striking garment workers were 
shot by a government official. 


The Cambodian garment industry 
employs 600,000 workers, 90% of 
whom are young women from rural 
villages. These women live in cramped 
and inadequate accommodation and 
send much of their pay back to their 
families. These remittances sustain 
about 20% of the country’s population. 
Poverty is in widespread in Cambodia 
with about 4 million people living on 
less than $1.25 per day, and 37% of 
Cambodian children under the age of 5 
suffering from chronic malnutrition. 
Landlessness and land poverty in the 
tural areas has left the rural poor 


particularly vulnerable as the 
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Cambodia 


government leases much of its 
landholdings to private companies, 
making the garment workers’ 
remittances to their families essential to 


their survival. 


Since 1994 and particularly since the 
end of the Multi Fibre Agreement, which 
used quotas to restrict garment 
manufacture in low-wage, developing 
countries, the garment industry in 
Cambodia has grown, doubling its share 
of the global garment market from 0.6% 
in 2000 to 1.2% in 2008. Garment 
exports now make up 70-80% of 
Cambodia’s merchandise exports and 
represent approximately 15% of 
Cambodia’s GDP The industry has been 
central to Cambodia’s economic growth 
which was between 6 and 7% over the 
three years from 2010 to 2012. In 
1999, a trade agreement between the 
US and Cambodia saw the US open its 
markets to Cambodian garments on 
condition that minimum labour 
standards were met and in 2001 the ILO 
started its Better Factories Cambodia 
programme (BFC) to monitor the 
factories. Most garment factories in 
Cambodia, which are mainly in 
Cambodian troops a 
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industrial zones in and around Phnom 
Penh, are owned by investors from 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, China, Malaysia 
and Singapore and most are large, 
employing between 1000-6000. All 
garments are manufactured for export 
and the industry supplies major 
international brands including Nike, 
Gap, H&M, Marks and Spencer, Tesco 


and Levis. 


In spite of many years of ILO 
intervention and oversight, conditions 
for garment workers remain appalling. 
The factories are poorly ventilated and 
often very hot and there have been 
numerous reports of mass faintings by 
garment workers as a result of hot 
conditions, poor air quality and 
malnutrition. BFC reports that although 
working conditions improved for several 
years, over the past 7 years they have 
declined again, with breaches of fire 
safety a major concern. The BFC 
reports that between November 2012 
and April 2013, 53% of the 155 
factories assessed had obstructed access 
paths, nearly 45% failed to conduct 
regular fire drills, and 15% kept 

Raia sans) exit doors locked. More than 


ed with batons and rifles broke up a protest in Ja 
ding a doubling of wages as part of a nationwide 
ith the main opposition party. 


half of these factories failed to comply 
with health and safety laws, requiring 
workers to work excessive overtime, in 
excessive heat levels, with no on-site 
health and safety committees, and a lack 
of access to clean drinking water. More 
than 50% of garment factories did not 
provide masks to workers, or label 
chemical containers in the Khmer 
language, or have proper equipment for 
handling chemicals, or soap and water 


near toilets. 


The ILO report confirmed children under 
15 were employed in at least three of 
the 13 factories it assessed for hiring 


underage labour. 


Cambodia's labour law bars employers 
from discriminating against union 
activity and in theory requires 
participation in a strict process for 
settling industrial disputes. However in 
practice, corruption and wilful ignorance 
of the legislation undermines the law’s 
effectiveness. A huge increase in the use 
of short term contracts ( of usually 
between one and six months) has made 
it possible for factory owners and 


managers to discrimin: e against union 
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Cambodia 


members with impunity and the 


establishment of yellow unions is 
another tactic. These yellow unions or 
unions close to the government are 
usually registered within a few days of 
their applications being lodged, whereas 
independent unions often have to wait 
over a year to be registered. Workers are 
often placed under heavy pressure to 
join yellow unions. 


The International Trade Union 
Confederation (ITUC) in its survey of 
violations of trade union rights reports 
that “In many factories, trade unionists 
continue to face serious repression, 
including death threats, dismissals, 
blacklisting, false charges to bring them 
before the courts, wage deductions and 
exclusion from promotion, etc. The 
government very rarely prosecutes or 
imposes penalties on employers for anti- 
union practices. Labour inspectors are 
poorly trained and, given their low pay, 
are open to bribery”. 


“The Coalition of Cambodian Apparel 
Workers Democratic Union (CCAWDU) 
said 257 of its trade union leaders were 
suspended or dismissed during 2010. For 
the Free Trade Union of Workers of the 
Kingdom of Cambodia, (“FTUWKC”), the 
total reaches 65 (32 of whom are 
women), and includes ordinary members. 
The FTUWKC also reported physical 
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ae 


attacks and threats against six of its 
members and trade union representative 
during 2010." 


When the Sabrina Garment factory (a 
supplier of Nike, Wilson Sports Apparel 
and Luluemon Athletica), refused to 
comply with a collective agreement 
concluded in January 2013, about 4000 
of the 5300 workers went on strike. 
Even though the strike did not violate 
the law, police intervened violently and 
injured 30 workers, arrested 8 workers 
and issued 8 arrest warrants. The 
company dismissed 415 workers for 
having participated in the strike. 


Companies can and usually do, 
challenge the legality of strikes in the 
courts and almost without exception 
the court rules in favour of the 
company and orders an end to the strike 
within 48 hours. After 2005, BFC 
stopped reporting its findings to trading 
partners but rather restricted its 
reporting to the factory owners 
themselves. Not surprisingly this 
internal reporting was much less 
effective than public reporting in 


ensuring company compliance. 


Cambodian factory owners gained a 
competitive advantage from their 
participation in the BF¢, with buyers 
believing wrongly that notwithstanding 
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444 better 
factories 


, Better Factories 

| Cambodia was set up 
in 2001 to ensure 
factories abided by 
minimum legal 
standards. In the past 

m seven years, standards 
have fallen. After 2005, 
BFC stopped reporting its 
findings to trading 
partners but rather 
restricted its reporting to 
the factory owners 
themselves. 


their competitive pricing, Cambodia’s 
factories were providing garments 
whose manufacture did not involve 


illegal exploitation. 


Even in such a difficult environment the 
organised women of Cambodia’s 
garment factories have won significant 
gains. However the government of 
Cambodia, like capitalist governments 
everywhere, recognises that organised 
workers pose a threat to the unjust 
economic status quo and will act to 
protect corporate profit by any means. 
The situation of the Cambodian garment 
workers illustrates both the 
ineffectiveness of top down 
interventions such as international 
treaties or ILO programmes such as BFC 
to bring real justice to workers and the 
effectiveness of organised and 
courageous workers who recognise the 
lack of justice and take action in their 
own workplaces to bring about change. 
March 8 is International Women’s Day, a 
public holiday in Cambodia and in 
marking that day we express our 
solidarity with the working women of 


Cambodia’s garment factories. 
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Union movement 


Unions ponder mega-merger 


Two of Aotearoa’s largest 
unions, the Engineering, 
Printing and Manufacturing 
Union (EPMU) — my union 
— and the Service and Food 
Workers Union (SFWU), 
may merge early next year. 
Members of both unions will 
vote on this in June, writes 
Juliet Thomborson. 


With about 56,000 members, a merged 
union would be by far the largest 
private sector union in New Zealand — 
only about 2000 members smaller than 
the largest union in the country, the 
Public Service Association. In December, 
the SFWU magazine Our Voice, argued 
merging would mean more resources for 
campaigns like the Living Wage 
Campaign. The editorial implied a larger 
union could draw other unions and 
community groups into campaigns. Non- 
unionised private sector workers — who 
make up as much as 90% of the private 
sector workforce — would be more likely 
to join the mega-union, the editorial 
suggested. The latest issue of The Metal, 
the EPMU magazine spent even less 
space on the proposal, but did promise 
“a lot more detail about the 
amalgamation in a special edition of 
The Metal, including what it means for 
you and how we might work in the 
future”. 


The EPMU and SFWU have a strong 
record of working together, but what do 


we stand to gain, or lose? 


At the Work Rights rally in Tamaki 
Makaurau/Auckland last year, one 
SFWU member said some workers 
employed by her company at another 
branch were covered by the EPMU and 
their contracts had different benefits 
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and drawbacks for workers — how 


would an amalgamation affect 
situations such as this? Will it cut wages 
and conditions or improve them? Will 
the merger result in more, or fewer, 


organisers? 


How will a merged SFWU union be able 
to represent so many different 
industries, let alone so may different 
workplaces? And, most importantly, 
how will a merged union be better able 
to tackle the elephant in the room, the 
decline of trade unions? 


The EPMU in particular has a long 
history of merging with other unions to 
escape the cold tide of contracting out 
and casualisation. Is this just the latest 


attempt to avoid the bosses’ attack? 


After the 1991 Employment Contracts 
Act (which wrote unions out of the law 
and, at worst, resulted in wages as low 
as $2 per hour and, on average, saw a 
25% fall in real wages), the EPMU 
survived against the odds by merging, 
merging and re-merging — a history that 
The Metal celebrates in an octopus-like 
flowchart from 1860 to the present. 
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Survival is a victory but where will this 
strategy lead? 


The union has been bleeding members 
for years, as the manufacturing industry 
has been pummelled by redundancies of 
loss of dozens and hundreds of 
members, a slow and continuous 
haemorrhaging of strength. Mergers 
provide a temporary respite and an 
illusion of safety, while the unionised 
workforce in general continues to 
shrink. 


Industrial militancy is one way forward 
— every business the EPMU helps shut 
down is another nail in the union’s 
coffin; every successful fight, like the 5% 
in ’05 wage claim, injects confidence 
and life. Expansion is another possibility 
— the launch of EPMU Construction in 
Christchurch, an attempt to re-unionise 
building workers, could be a game 
changer. 


Merger on its own is a dead end. But as 


part of a pro-active strategy, this mega- 
merger could turn the tide. 
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Anzac Day 


The myth of Anzac Day 


It is nearly 100 years since Europe’s rulers consigned 10 million of the world’s workers to 
die in the worst orgy of violence and slaughter that the world had until then seen. “We will 
never forget” declare our modern rulers, and how could they? Amidst all the pomp and 
ceremony, the parades and public holidays, one suspects that they never remembered. 2014 
will be packed with the crassest pro-war nationalism and myth-making, writes Cory 


Anderson. 
Already the flag-waving has begun — 


dressing up nationalism as 
‘remembering the dead’ has a long 
history and, in recent decades, ANZAC 
Day has revived in New Zealand and 
Australia. For years, after the anti- 
Vietnam War protest movement, 
attendances at ANZAC Days ceremonies 
dwindled. But a new generation, 
inspired perhaps by memories of now- 
dead grandparents, has given a new 
spirit to the day. The government and 
the military have been quick to use this 
sentiment for militaristic purposes. 
The truth is that ANZAC Day is not 
about collectively remembering the 


fallen. Its real purpose is to weave a Turkish soldiers at G allipo 


li: The myth of Anzac Day seldom remembers 


new narrative into history - a narrative the Turkish soldiers who died in their tens of thousands, defending Turkey 


whereby the horror of the world, the 
grief and anger at the senseless loss of 
life is tamed and put to use for the profit 
of modern nation-states. “The war to 
end all wars” was a lie — it was followed 
only a generation later by a second, 
even more murderous war and then by 
further slaughter in Malaya, Korea, 
Vietnam, Iraq, Afghanistan and 
countless other places. The wars rulers 
send us to fight have never been about 
the noble ideals they tell us they're 
about. World War I and all the wars 
that followed were not about 
‘democracy’ or ‘freedom’ — rather they 
were wars fought for empire and the 
profit of the few. That’s why they kept 
repeating over and over again and that’s 
why obscuring the reality of wars past 
and present is a chief concern for our 
rulers even today. 

It was political and economic 


imperatives — not any noble ideals — that 
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against Anzac invasion. 


bought the world to war in August 
1914. Germany was rising as an 
economic powerhouse and threatened 
to replace Britain as the manufacturing 
and industrial centre of the world. 
Britain and France sought to contain 
Germany by encircling it with a web of 
tangled alliances — to which Germany 
responded by becoming the axis of its 
own counter-alliance. Tension between 
the alliances of rival empires grew, and 
was then pushed beyond breaking point 
by a relatively minor incident in Serbia 
in June 1914, setting in motion a 
conflagration that quickly engulfed all 
of Europe. 

Neither were the allied governments 
any more virtuous in their approach to 
the war than their Austro-Hungarian or 
German counterparts — the ANZAC 


expedition being a case in point. In 
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between all the rhetoric and military 
pageantry it is often forgotten that the 
story of Gallipoli was the invasion of a 
foreign country. Britain and France 
already controlled many countries 
previously part of the Ottoman Empire 
and by invading Turkey they sought to 
complete the process. Fuelling their 
ambitions was the control of the Turkish 
banking system they'd built up prior to 
the war. If there is at all a heroic tale to 
be told of Gallipoli, it lies not in the 
“camaraderie” of the invading ANZACs, 
but in the desperate defense of mounted 
by the Turkish soldiers; 86,692 of whom 
gave their lives. 

New Zealand was caught up in the 
conflict because of political and trade 
relations with the British Empire. 
Capitalists here were reliant on access to 


the British market to sell their goods, so 
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Film review 


Review by JJ Fersterer- 
Gawith 


This film is an excellent depiction of 
police brutality. It examines events that 
took place during the protests 


in Genoa. The realism with which both 
police and victims are portrayed shows 
the the dangers faced by those who 
wish to stand up to the state. 

The main subject of the film is the 
brutal assault by the carabinieri on the 
Armando Diaz building — housing 
activists from the Genoa Social Forum - 
on the night of the 21 July, 2001. No 
member of the Italian police was ever 
imprisoned for these events despite 
several officers being found guilty: 
Overall, this film made my stomach 
turn and blood boil at the way terror 
was used in the name of ‘law and 
order’, and how police were able to 
wield this power unchecked. Above all 
this film serves to dispel any illusions 
about the police being a force of justice, 
unveiling them as nothing other than 
brutal thugs in the service of powerful 
elites. 

The film starts by depicting the 


they rushed to support the war effort, 


promising troops and supplies. Of 
course, it wasn’t them who fought the 
war — they stayed behind to tend their 
bank balances. As elsewhere, the 
soldiers sent to die were the men who 
had previously worked the farms, 
factories and mines that made the 
capitalists rich. They traded blood for 
butter. 

At home, basic democratic freedoms 
were curtailed — just as they are today in 


the “war on terror”. Publications critical 


he war were suppressed, and in 


1916, conscription — forced military 


surrounding the 27th Global G8 summit 


on't clean up this blood 


of all nationalities who arrive in Genoa 
to protest the 27th G8 summit. This is 
followed by the death by shooting of 
one protestor, Carlo Guiliani, as well as 
images of violent attempts by the 
carabinieri to crush the protests with 
demonstrators covered in blood from 
baton blows. 

The film follows a dozen anarchists and 
police officers leading up to the night of 
July 21. One of these is the 'reluctant’ 
police commander Max Flamini, who 
tries unsuccessfully to control his squad. 
The other is a young German activist 
Alma Koch who is assisting the 
Indymedia network to document police 


service — was introduced. Those who 
objected were imprisoned or placed in 
camps. Some who showed special 
resolve were sent to the front where 
they were tide to posts in no-man’s land 
as a punishment. Once in the army, 
there was no real out — the New Zealand 
government authorized execution by 
firing squad for soldiers who refused to 
fight. 

"Our brave lads" had little choice about 
the “sacrifices” they had to make. But 
there was one choice they did have — 
rebellion. And rebel they did. We’re 
told the allies won because in 1918 the 


brutality. Finally, Luca Gualteri is a 
journalist who decides to participate in 


person in the protest. 


The plot comes to a head with the 


events of thé July 21, when the police, 


commanded by the uneasy Flamini, 


storm a school where activists are 


sleeping. The sheer savagery of police 


behavior is most apparent in one scene 


where unconscious protestors are piled 
high and left for dead, while in another, 
a severely injured German activist is 


sprayed with a fire extinguisher. 


The raid resulted in serious injury for 


67 protestors, including four who were 


left in a critical condition, and the 


arrest and detention of 93. The 


detained activists, many already 


wounded, were subjected to appalling 


conditions in detention, including 


sexual assault. 


Other scenes graphically depict the 


torture of those incarcerated, with one 


prisoner forced to squat on all fours and 
bark like a dog. Shockingly, all officers 


involved were acquitted of torture as it 


is not illegal under Italian law! 


Protests at Genoa, and the anti- 


capitalist movement, radicalised a 


generation: this film reminds us why. 


German Army suddenly collapsed, just 
miles from Paris. But that is only part of 
the story. German soldiers and sailors 
mutinied and joined with workers to 
overthrow their government. But it 
wasn't just the Germans — a year before 
the same had happened in Russia. 
French and British troops too, mutinied 
and Anzac soldiers took part. 
Democracy was extended after the war, 
not by the decree of the victors, but by 
workers’ and soldiers’ rebellions. That is 
the story of World War I that should be 


celebrated. 
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Election 2014 


Will Labour fight? 


This is not the “best start” 
for an election year. Cunliffe 
has got cold feet, writes 
Andrew Tait. 


Last year, Cunliffe claimed the 2008 
financial crisis had exposed the “free 
market” as a lie. It had resulted only in 
Kiwis working longer and harder for less 
pay and more stress, he said . People on 
the lowest incomes — in the case of taxi 
drivers as little as $5 as an hour, and not 
much more for rest-home workers and 
cleaners — often faced the most gruelling 
hours and conditions. He railed against 
John Key's $2.8 billion tax cuts for the 
rich. He promised Key's attacks on 
workers' rights in the Employment 
Relations Act would be “gone by 
lunchtime” and a “Living Wage” of 
$18.50 would be paid to government 


workers. 
Crisis of democracy 


Last year, in the campaign for 
leadership, Cunliffe was happy to spit 
on the corporates and claim to speak for 
the 99%. This strategy made sense — 
although it carried risks. Cunliffe cited 
800,000 voters — most of whom should 
be voting left but are instead opting out. 
He's right that just under 800,000 
people who were enrolled to vote did 
not, but many over one million who 
were eligible to vote didn't bother. John 
Key's National Party is governing with 
the support of just 26% of the voting- 
age population. If you added the non- 
voting population, his support would 
shrink even more, given the number of 
children in poverty. 


These simple figures represent a crisis of 


democracy. John Key is no idiot and his 
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National Government is confident and 
clever. They have achieved major gains 
for the 1% without dangerous divisions. 
The Occupy movement won passive, not 
passionate support, and petered out. 
The locked-out meat workers and Ports 
of Auckland workers' struggles were 
never the lightning rod issues they 
deserved to be. Key has floated free 
through two — and perhaps even three — 
terms. It is hard to believe that Labour 
could not have laid a blow on them for 


so long. 


Labour or Democrat? 


Labour's choice is stark — they can either 
push out into the unknown and try to 
reinvigorate their own working class 
base, or they can follow the path of the 
US Democrats, and progressively rip out 


any remaining ties to the working class. 


Aa things stand at the moment, Labour 
still draws the lion's share of its votes 


from the working class. But this support 
cannot be taken for granted. Whether in 
South Auckland, Lower Hutt or East 
Christchurch, the heart of Labour's 
support is low and average income 


working people. 


It's an insult to these people that 
Cunliffe's Best Start baby bonus is aimed 
at couples who earn as much as 
$150,000. If the benefit were universal, 
that would be one thing — it eliminates 
the bleating of the wealthy about 
unfairness. But it isn't. Cunliffe gushed 
on the radio about families on $150,000 
struggling as well. What a joke! The 
average male wage is $36,000 and the 
average women's wage is $23,000 — 
combined that is only $59,000, almost 
three times lower than Cunliffe's 
threshold. 


This baby bonus is only one small part 
of Labour's recently released policy but 
it is far from a break from neo-liberal 


Party support compared to eligible voters 


Source: Electoral Commission 
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Labour. The real litmus test is Labour's 
determination to push back 
superannuation by two years, so no-one 
will be able to retire before 67. This 
policy predates Cunliffe, but he has 
carried it on. It is an anti-working class 
policy. Looking after the elderly is the 
responsibility of the whole of society; 
and allowing people to retire and enjoy 
their last few decades is one of the great 
achievements of the 20th century. 
Labour, even under Cunliffe, is lining up 
to push people back into work. 


The only reason for sticking by such an 
unpopular policy is to show the markets 
that Labour can take tough action 


against its own supporters. 


New pamphlet on Prison system 


New Zealand's prison population is | 
second only to the USA in the 
western world. As in the US, mass 
incarceration is a deeply racist 
system. 


Left or right — Labour's choice 


The agonising choice for Labour is to 
move left and lead the missing million 
to fight for a better deal, or to squabble 
instead over the shrinking centre. 


The National Party's vote was less than 
the number of people who chose not to 
vote at all. Our government has the 
support of a fraction more than a 
quarter of the adult population. It is a 
fragile basis for power, but so long as 
Key is not tested by a serious opposition 
or a major disaster — and he has already 
weathered the global financial crisis and 
the Christchurch earthquakes — it is 


enough of a basis. 


Derwin Smith explores the twisted 
historical roots of racism in 
Aotearoa and asks why it is that 
Maori are more heavily policed and | 


Labour still has a choice to take a risk 
and move left or just sit in the centre but 
the room for movement shrinks as time 
moves on. There is room for Labour to 
move left, and it would be a good thing 
for the far-left, especially for Mana, by 
reigniting political debate in 
neighbourhoods that have been 
forgotten and left behind. On the other 
hand, every election where Labour fails 
to represent labour is another nail in its 
coffin. 


It's possible for Labour to recapture the 
initiative, but to do that it has to take 
some risks. Every election that it fails to 
represent the working class majority is 


another step towards its own grave. 


imprisoned than ever in this 
‘bicultural’ era. National and 
Labour's bicultural project is a 
sham, he argues. 


hare | 


MAORI, RACEM 


sue i ~ ge Mass incarceration and 


criminalisation are the "new Jim 
Crow" laws, that aim to keep 
Polynesians as second-class citizens — 
in a country whose wealth is based 
on Maori land. 


Copies are available for $5 
(includes P&P) from ISO, PO Box 
7513, Newtown 6242, Wellington. 
Please make cheques out to ISO - 
Wellington. 
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Labour has a problem. It lost the last election because one million people did not vote. 
’ Fhat missing million are typically young and low-income. They should be natural left ; 
voters but they aren't, because Labour lacks the guts to put up a real fight to beat Key. 
The choice is simple, to sit still and hope that the voting public get sick of National 
some time in the next decade, or to go all out to win back the non-voting public, who 
are sick of National and Labour, and give them something worth voting for. 


Last year, there were hopeful 
signs Labour was going to try 
and get back to its roots. Party 
members and unions were 
given a say in the leadership 
election, which previously only 
MPs could vote in. It was an 
inspired decision, gaining large 
amounts of media attention, 
rebuilding party membership 
and packing out halls in the 
main cities. As you would hope, 
the more popular the election, 
the more left-wing the politics. 
The contenders recognised that 
the ordinary members and 
unionists are to the left of the 
MPs and David Cunliffe 


recognised and reflected that 
best of all. 

In tub-thumping old-school 
style, David Cunliffe promised 
to turn neo-liberalism back on 
its tracks - to chuck out 
National's anti-worker laws, 
stop beneficiary bashing, and 
make full employment once 
again a goal. Asked if he would 
raise taxes on the rich, he 
replied “you bet”, and even 
described a boquet of roses as 
“socialist” red — the first time a 
Labour MP has let the s-word 


slip past their lips in public for — 


years. He was elected party 
leader by promising to move 


rs 


} 


the party left and re-energise 
the social democratic project. 
Once he won the leadership 
though, the left rhetoric has 
sounded more like hot air. His 
deputy, David Parker, has 
control of finance policy and is 
from the right of the party. This 
year, Cunliffe backtracked on * 
Labour's promise to take GST 
off fresh fruit and vegetables 
and create a tax-free band on 
income below $5000. Instead 
he's promisinga “Best Start” 
baby bonus, where parents will 
receive $60 a week for the first 
year of their child's life - unless 
they are on paid parental leave 


